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As you know, we have submitted pro- 
posals for reprograming F'Y 1980 eco- 
nomic support, development assistance, 
and foreign military sales funds in 
order to support U.S. policy toward 
Liberia in the wake of the April coup. 
We seek the committee’s approval of 
these extraordinary steps because of 
Liberia’s pressing needs, particularly in 
the economic sphere, and because of the 
importance of Liberia to our interests. 

I recently returned with Ambas- 
sador [to the United Nations Donald 
F.] McHenry from my second visit to 
Liberia since the coup and would like to 
discuss with the committee what has 
happened in that country, the nature 
and significance of our interests there, 
and the actions we have taken and pro- 
pose to take in pursuit of those inter- 
ests. 


What Happened 


Liberia is Africa’s oldest independent 
black republic. It had long been one of 
the most politically stable countries on 
the continent. On April 12, a small 
group of enlisted men broke into the 
Presidential Palace and killed President 
Tolbert. There was little support for 
the Tolbert government or resistance to 
the coup from any quarter. Overnight 
Master Sergeant Doe and his colleagues 
found themselves in charge of a coun- 
try. 
These soldiers come from the rural 
areas of Liberia. Most have no experi- 
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ence outside the military and none out- 
side Liberia. Prior to the coup, they 
were not organized politically and had 
no particular ideological orientation. 

They did, however, share a strong 
sense of grievance toward the 
Americo-Liberian elite who had ruled 
the country since 1847. They were re- 
sentful of the corruption in the Tolbert 
government and of the general indiffer- 
ence of the ruling elite to the plight of 
the people at large. In particular, the 
sergeants had lost all respect for the 
military leadership, which permitted ill 
treatment, low pay, and slum-level 
housing for enlisted personnel. 

The coup leaders established an 
all-military People’s Redemption Coun- 
cil (PRC) as the country’s supreme 
ruling body. Sergeant Doe is Chairman 
of the 17-member body and has been 
named Head of State. The PRC ap- 
pointed a cabinet composed of four mili- 
tary members, three ministers from the 
Tolbert government (two of these have 
since left the country), and six mem- 
bers representing the two political 
groups which had been in opposition to 
the previous regime. Despite the 
changes, there is substantial continuity 
of personnel. In most of the govern- 
ment departments, career staffs remain 
in place. The ministries enjoy substan- 
tial autonomy, although the PRC de- 
cides matters of key importance. 

The post-coup government is a di- 
verse mixture of ideologies, levels of 
sophistication, political ambitions, and 
tribal identification. They are far more 
concerned about economic, social, and 
political equities than their predeces- 
sors but are decidedly not “radical.” 


Immediately after the coup, the 
soldiers arrested upwards of 150 per- 
sons closely associated with the over- 
thrown government— politicians, offi- 
cials, businessmen, and members of the 
Tolbert family. Without proper trial 
and despite numerous forceful inter- 
ventions by our Ambassador, 13 promi- 
nent officials of the former government 
were publicly executed on April 22 in 
one of the most shocking spectacles in 
recent memory. 

The executions provoked sharp 
outery not only from us but from Euro- 
pean and African governments. Inter- 
national criticism of the human rights 
abuses of the new regime has had some 
impact. On April 29, Sergeant Doe an- 
nounced there would be no more execu- 
tions, and to our knowledge there have 
been none. 

The new regime faces urgent finan- 
cial and economic difficulties, which in 
large measure predate the coup. 
Liberia enjoyed a 5% rate of economic 
growth during the decade ending in 
1974. Since then, real growth has been 
virtually stagnant, and at the time of 
the April coup the treasury was all but 
empty. 

Major causes of the stagnation re- 
main beyond the government’s control. 
The prolonged recession in the world 
steel industry has adversely affected 
iron ore exports, which account for up 
to two-thirds of the country’s export 
earnings in a good year. Import costs, 
led by oil prices, have increased 
sharply. Rubber sales have declined 
with weakening demand by the U.S. 
automobile industry. 

The April coup further damaged 
business confidence, which had already 
been shaken by the Easter 1979 riot 
over rice prices. Investment continued 
to stagnate, capital flight intensified, 
and commercial credit lines were fro- 
zen. The new government, unaware of 
the serious state of the Liberian econ- 
‘omy, made things worse by granting 
wage increases to the military. The 
business climate further deteriorated as 
a result of unauthorized arrests, 
harassment, and other arbitrary actions 
by members of the PRC and the mili- 
tary against individual businessmen. 
These actions have resulted in emigra- 
tion of businessmen and professionals, 
both foreign and domestic, which has 
had a significant negative impact on the 
Liberian economy. 

All of these factors increased gov- 
ernment expenditures precisely when 
revenues were depressed. The govern- 
ment now confronts a critical cash-flow 
problem. Its ability to pay salaries and 
meet debt service payments, owed 
primarily to U.S. banks, is in jeopardy. 


With $40 million in obligations due in 
this month, the Liberians now face a 
crucial watershed. Since the country’s 
currency is the U.S. dollar, the Liber- 
ians cannot simply print money. They 
must either earn or borrow the funds 
they need. 


U.S. Interests 


The United States has extensive inter- 
ests in Liberia: 


e A Voice of America transmitter 
that broadcasts to all of Africa, the 
Middle East, and the southwestern part 
of the Soviet Union; 

e A telecommunications relay sta- 
tion that transmits the diplomatic traf- 
fic between Washington and almost all 
of our Embassies in sub-Saharan Af- 
rica; 

e An OMEGA navigation station, 
one of seven in the worldwide network, 
which enables ships and aircraft to cal- 
culate continuously their exact posi- 
tions; 

e Approximately 3,500 American 
citizens residing in Liberia; 

e Private investment of $350 mil- 
lion, with a replacement value of up to 
three times as much. (This investment 
includes Firestone, Goodrich, and Uni- 
royal rubber plantations; an iron mine 
in which Bethlehem Steel has a 25% 
interest; and local branches or affiliates 
of Chase Manhattan, Citibank, and 
Chemical Bank. Liberia is a principal 
stopping point for Pan American, which 
also has a management contract for the 
airport.); and 

e American bank loans outstanding 
aggregate about $100 million; the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) has outstanding loans of $76 mil- 
lion; and Export-Import Bank exposure 
amounts to nearly $12 million. 


Because of our interests in Li- 
beria and our historically close re- 
lationship with that country, other 
leading donors and our friends around 
the globe, as well as U.S. banks and 
business enterprises, look to us to take 
the lead in helping Liberia meet its im- 
mediate financial problems and begin 
the long process of restoring interna- 
tional confidence. Our ability and will- 
ingness to help Liberia may well affect 
our prestige generally throughout Af- 
rica. 

Meanwhile, other countries have 
begun to take an interest. The PRC has 
announced a policy of genuine 
nonalignment and indicated a willing- 
ness to accept assistance from various 
quarters. It has reportedly received 
offers of military and possibly financial 
assistance from Libya and Ethiopia. 


The Soviets have invited Sergeant Doe 
to visit Moscow. 


U.S. Policy 


We have maintained an active, frank, 
and open dialogue with the new Liber- 
ian Government. While deploring the 
manner in which the new government 
came to power and dealt with its prede- 
cessors, we sympathize with the goals 
of the revolution. For its part, the new 
government has affirmed its desire to 
continue close association with the 
United States. It turned to us first for 
assistance. On our side, we are pursu- 
ing four objectives with the new gov- 
ernment with some measure of success. 


First, we are trying to avoid eco- 
nomic collapse that could lead to insta- 
bility and hardship for the Liberian 
people. The government has reached 
agreement, in principle, with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) for a 
2-year stabilization program that gives 
them access to $85 million during this 
period. However, the government has 
not yet reached agreement on a budget 
that would meet the IMF’s deficit ceil- 
ing. We have urged them to act quickly 
on this to insure access to the IMF first 
drawing in early October and more 
favorable consideration of loan requests 
by commercial banks. 

Second, we are strengthening our 
representations for a return to civilian 
rule, release or fair trials for the re- 
maining political prisoners, and fair 
treatment for businessmen and others. 
Sergeant Doe indicated to Ambassador 
McHenry and me last month that—as- 
suming satisfactory progress toward 
social and economic goals—he con- 
templates return to civilian rule prior 
to the elections scheduled for 1983. 

We have stressed to the Liberians 
that the protection of human rights is a 
crucial factor in our continued support 
in normalizing relations with their 
neighbors and the rest of the world and 
in rebuilding foreign investor confi- 
dence in the country. Recently defense 
counsel has been provided those 
charged with attempting a countercoup, 
prison conditions have improved, some 
lesser politicians have been released, 
and the house arrest of female members 
of the Tolbert family has been lifted. 
There remain, however, over 100 politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Third, we want to assure the gov- 
ernment of our attention to and support 
for their basic security considerations. 
The new government is genuinely wor- 
ried about a possible countercoup and 
fears that further release of prisoners 
could threaten its security. They re- 


main concerned that a neighboring 
country might launch an attack, 
perhaps in conjunction with some of the 
former elite. They have repeatedly re- 
quested increased military assistance 
from us to allow for purchases of 
weapons, trucks, and radios. Our provi- 
sion of ongoing basic infantry training 
during this period has maintained con- 
tact with the military and responded to 
one of their most urgent requests. They 
have stated that once the armed forces 
are better equipped, they will move 
ahead on prisoner releases. . 

Fourth, we want to support the 
long-term development of the country. 
The government has announced its in- 
tention to pursue economic and social 
development more vigorously than the 
previous government. We hope this will 
be the case. We have continued our 
AID projects which are primarily in the 
areas of health, agriculture, and 
education—all target sectors of the 
new government. Long-term develop- 
ment is, of course, dependent on finding 
solutions to the immediate financial and 
economic problems. 


We have developed a modest but 
important package of increased F'Y 
1980 assistance for Liberia to further 
our objectives. We have notified Con- 
gress of our intention to grant $5.2 mil- 
lion from the economic support fund 
and to reprogram $5.5 million in de- 
velopment assistance and $1.07 million 
in foreign military sales (FMS) credits. 
A PL-480 Title I rice program agree- 
ment was signed on August 13. I would 
like to describe in specific terms what 
these reprograming proposals will do in 
relation to the broad objectives I just 
outlined. 

Economic Improvement. Our pro- 
posed $5 million in economic funds for 
budgetary support will, together with 
our other aid, demonstrate to the Gov- 
ernment of Liberia and to other pros- 
pective donors our commitment to 
helping Liberia. Without our participa- 
tion there would be little hope for an 
early improvement in the economy. 
Commercial banks have made clear the 
need for such a sign of official U.S. re- 
solve and confidence before they are 
prepared to act. 

We view the grant as a catalyst and 
a beginning to what we expect will be a 
long process. It will help lessen the 
government’s sense of insecurity, en- 
courage private credit flows, assist the 
government in adhering to the IMF 
stabilization program, and encourage 
other donor assistance. 

We will give the government these 
funds once they have drawn up a 
budget that is acceptable to the IMF. 


We have established sensible guidelines 
for the use of this grant. It will be used 
for salaries at the development minis- 
tries (agriculture, health, education, 
etc.) and will involve an undertaking by 
the Liberians to expend a like amount 
on development projects over the next 
12-18 months. Thus, ongoing U.S. de- 
velopment projects in the country will 
not have to be curtailed or abandoned. 

Security Considerations. With re- 
spect to FMS, under the already exist- 
ing FY 1980, $1.40 million program, 
Liberia is acquiring vehicles and small 
quantities of ammunition and replacing 
obsolete or wornout equipment. The 
proposed additional $1.07 million will 
allow purchase of much needed cargo 
trucks and communications equipment. 
We have, in the meantime, acceded to 
the Liberian request to purchase a 
small quantity of weapons and com- 
munications equipment through com- 
mercial channels. Willingness to help on 
the military side will also counter the 
temptation to accept the reported of- 
fers of military assistance by such coun- 
tries as Ethiopia, Libya, and the Soviet 
Union. 

Human Rights. This military help 
is intended not only to give evidence of 
support but to respond especially to the 
new government’s insecurity about its 
ability to handle a possible counter- 
coup, which has caused it to hesitate in 
adjudicating the cases of political de- 
tainees. We hope that once the troops 
are better equipped, there will be fur- 
ther progress in the human rights 
areas. The prisoners are an issue 
which, as I have mentioned, has in- 
clined other countries to isolate Liberia 
in the present critical period. 

Long-Term Development. The re- 
programed $5 million in development 
assistance will be for a rural informa- 
tion system. It will be the first new de- 
velopment aid since the coup and will 
demonstrate our support for the new 
government’s particularly strong com- 
mitment to economic development. The 
project will provide the rural poor with 
access to information by radio on gov- 
ernment health, agricultural, and edu- 
cation services. Looking ahead to FY 
1981, we are contemplating further de- 
velopment assistance, another PL-480 
agreement, FMS, and international 
military and education training pro- 
grams. 

But U.S. help alone will not be 
enough. We and the Liberians are in 
close touch with other sources of 
help—the IMF, U.S. commercial 
banks, the World Bank, and other 
donors. The World Bank appears pre- 
pared to extend new loans to Liberia. 
We are urging a number of African and 
European governments to normalize 


relations with Liberia and to assist the 
new regime. I personally have been 
consulting with American banks about 
bridge finance pending access to IMF 
drawings, which should be available in 
October. I have conferred with officials 
of a number of West African govern- 
ments about possible measures to bring 
Liberia back into the African fold. 

Our immediate purpose is to enable 
Liberia to meet its most urgent obliga- 
tions and encourage it to take the 
necessary political and economic steps 
to restore the country to good standing 
in the world community. We believe 
that such action is essential to facilitate 
long-term aid and private trade and in- 
vestment flows, which will in turn as- 
sist Liberia to return to the growth and 
development it earlier enjoyed. 


Prospects 


Liberia is at a critical juncture. Re- 
sponsible, constructive leaders are in 
the ascendency, popular support for the 
new government is holding, and life 
outside the capital city remains essen- 
tially normal. The government is ex- 
periencing internal tensions, however, 
and external temptations could weaken 
U.S.-Liberian ties, frustrate economic 
recovery, and undermine prospects of 
progress toward restoration of civil and 
political rights. 

Predicting what will happen in 
Liberia in the immediate future is ven- 
turesome. Much depends on the deter- 
mination and ability of the new leaders 
in insuring fiscal responsibility and jus- 
tice for all. If they meet this challenge, 
then the future will turn on whether 
the country receives prompt assistance 
and is able to restore internal and ex- 
ternal confidence. The reprograming 
proposals before you are crucial in this 
regard. 

If we act promptly, we will be in a 
position to be of assistance at a rela- 
tively modest cost and to exercise in- 
fluence on the course of events. The 
situation is uncertain and fragile. There 
is no assurance our proposed strategy 
will succeed. Our failure to act, how- 
ever, would likely result in the loss of 
one of our longest standing African 
friendships, our credibility in the eyes 
of Europeans and Africans, and impor- 
tant economic and strategic assets. Mf 
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